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90 Book Reviews 

Grundriss der GeschicMe der klassischen Philologie. Von 
Alfred Gudeman. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1907. 8vo. 
Pp. vi + 224. Marks 4.80. 

Every American philologian who loves the history of his subject is 
well acquainted veith Dr. Gudeman's "Outlines" of that history (now in 
its fifth impression), and will give it a fresh welcome in its enlarged 
German form. I say " enlarged," because it has grown by some forty 
pages; but to the Germans, bowed down as they are by the weight of so 
many ponderous tomes, rendered difficult to read by close -packed pages, 
absence of running heads, of subtitles, varieties of type, and the rest of 
the devices which other nations have adopted to make reading easy, this 
book ought to come like a revelation. The presentation of so much useful 
material, without waste of words and in a manner that gives one pleasure 
in handling it, is a real object lesson. 

The general plan of the book remains what it was before; the changes 
consist mainly in enlargement of details. There is more liberal quota- 
tion from the ancient sources in place of mere reference to them, and 
many more modern books and learned articles are cited than formerly 
Whoever wishes to appreciate the difference may turn, for instance, to 
the account of Didymus, where he will find four pages instead of a little 
more than two, the gain being due to the kind of additions which I have 
mentioned. Or one may glance over the eleven pages which contain the 
excellent survey of the Greek scholia and their sources (these last — the 
sources — ought to be very useful to many who still seem to think that 
the doctrine in a scholion originated in the time when we first find it 
written down). In the older book, only one page was given to this sub- 
ject, and but eight lines to the Homeric scholia which now have a whole 
page to themselves. Seven pages (as against a page and a half) are 
devoted to Latin scholia, and the list of the oldest and most important 
Greek and Latin manuscripts occupies eight pages instead of one. And 
when we come to the scholars of the Renaissance and later times there 
is a similar increase in the generosity of treatment which they receive. 
But I have said enough to show that the book deserves to take the place 
of its predecessor. 

Not, however, that it is free from blemishes. Of downright errors, 
perhaps there are only a few to be noted. Lactantius, the first dated 
book from an Italian press, was printed in Subiaco, not in Rome (p. 163), 
and it was followed by Cicero De oratore, not De officiis. It was also 
the first book in which Greek characters appeared. On the same page, 
after Hain's Bepertorium, the additions by Copinger and others should 
certainly appear. There is no evidence whatever that Naevius (p. 95) 
wrote that Anna, not Dido, had that little affair with Aeneas; this view 
is Varro's, and what his source was (if not his own imagination, though 
few ancient writers except Posidonius are allowed any in these days) we 
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know not. On p. 67, the reference in the sixth hne should be to p. 65, 
and in the Index (which is too brief) under Longinus the citation of 
p. 64 is defective. Cicero's remark about Dicaearchus (p. 20) was, of 
course, a bit of sarcasm, as no doubt Dr. G-udeman knows, though per- 
haps all his readers may not. In connection with what Pisistratus did 
or did not do on Homer (p. 10), the important Townley scholion to Iliad 
K should be cited. A recent article in'the Bolletino di Filologia Classica 
(XIV. 26) suggests that perhaps the new manuscript of Agricola and 
Oermania is not altogether without significance (p. 149). No biography 
of Poggio (p. 157) is cited, but perhaps Dr. Gudeman agrees with me in 
thinking Shepherd's almost too small for mention. I recall it here only 
in the hope of stimulating some young scholar in search of a subject to 
undertake a work which should be enthralling. But it needs a light 
hand and not too many bristling footnotes. 

These, however, are all slight matters. The real blemish in this 
book is a certain provincialism which is still too common in the products 
of Germany. There was once a reason for this in a philological leader- 
ship which no longer exists unchallenged. We no longer look merely 
to Germany for fresh ideas; we find them in France, in England, particu- 
larly in Italy in recent years, and even American products cannot be 
neglected. But writers of all these nationalities are too much neglected 
in the bibliographical lists of this book. And when we come to the lists 
of scholars in the different periods since the Renaissance, why should 
the French list stop with Montfaucon and the Italian with Victorius? 
Where, for instance, are Graux, Mionnet, CJohen, Mai, Borghesi, De Rossi, 
Fiorelli? And take England: if we must hear of German school teachers 
like Agricola and Reuchlin (quos sine contumelia laudo), why not also 
of other pioneers such as Sir Thomas Smith and Sir John Cheke, or of 
greater men like Linacre, Gataker, Gale, Gibbon, and Clinton. Dr. 
Gudeman mentions nobody in comparative grammar before G. Curtius; 
what of Bopp, Sir W. Jones, and Halhed? To come to our own country 
were perhaps invidious; but is a history of classical philology complete 
that says nothing, for instance, of E. A. Sophocles, Beck, Salisbury, and 
Whitney ? These and like omissions under other nationalities are defects 
which should be remedied in future editions if the work is to commend 

itself fully in other lands than Germany. 

MoBEis H. Morgan 



Lexicon Plauttnum. Conscripsit Gonzalez Lodge. Leipzig: 
Teubner, Vol. I, fascc' 1-5 (A-EGO), 1901-8. Pp. 480. 
Each fasc, M. 7.20. 
American scholars are sometimes reproached with the fact that they 

rarely take up a large piece of work. Professor Lodge's Lexicon refutes 



